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massacres was untimely and dangerous. Mr. Gladstone they recog-
nized as an old offender on this subject, but it was a disappointment
to them that Salisbury, the former colleague of Lord Beaconsfield,
should now be echoing Mr. Gladstone's denunciations.
A dispatch from the German Ambassador to his Government,
which is published among the German records,1 lifts the curtain on
the proceedings of the Council of Ambassadors who were endeavour-
ing to carry out the instructions of their Governments at Constanti-
nople at this time. Day by day the British Ambassador, Sir Philip
Currie, pleaded that "the miscreant,who had already slaughtered
10,000 of his subjects and was not yet sated must be rendered innocuous
for reasons of general humanity." The others listened impatiently
to this appeal. All had instructions to support the Sultan against
any untimely pressure. Russia and Germany led; France, with
some reluctance, was obliged to follow Russia. None of them
believed that England would act alone. So the " endless misery,"
as Sir Philip called it, went on and " that subtle observer, the Sultan,"
continued to play the European Powers off one against another,
until finally the decay of his Empire involved most of them in its
ruin.
Salisbury spoke prophetically ofi that subject in a speech to the
Nonconformist Unionist Association at the end of January, 1896.
" Supposing the Sultan will not give these reforms, what is to follow ?
The first answer I should give is, that above all treaties and above
all combinations of external Powers, the nature of things, if you
please, or the Providence of God, if you are pleased to put it so, has
determined that persistent and constant misgovernment must lead the
Government which follows it to its doom ; and while I readily admit
that it is quite possible for the Sultan of Turkey, if he will, to govern
all his subjects with justice and in peace, he is not exempt more than
any potentate from the law that injustice will bring the highest on
earth to ruin." Consigning " Abdul the Damned " to the judgment
of divine Providence was cold comfort for the Armenians and their
sympathizers, and many judged it to be too easy a way out for a
Minister who was supposed to be the embodiment of the British
will.
1 G.P., Vol. X, No. 2479-
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